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A HANDY BEE-TENT BELONGING TO JOHN NEWTON, 


OF ONTARIO, CANADA. See page 532.) 
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ARKETING YOUR CROP. 


If you sell to the retail trade nothing helps sales better than a neat package. If you sell to commission merchants your honey packed ye 
will always bring the best prices. You are a penny wise and a pound foolish if you market your crop in anything but the best packag« 
It is appearance as well as quality that brings new customers and holds old. 








Simplex Jats. 


The latest and best. 1-lb. size only. Itis @ 
going to supersede our No. 25 jar. Prices on 
application. 


Rubber Stamps. 


A fine way to put your name of your sec- 
tion-cases is to use a Rubber Stamp. Full 
prices and description of our various styles 
are found in our Rubber Stamp Catalog. 
Free. 








Bee-Escapes. 


| 
| 
| 
No comb-honey producer can be without | 
an outfit of these Escapes. They save much 

hard work. Your honey is taken off in good | 
order and witha minimum of disturbance. 

8 ee general catalog for prices. 

















Hershiser Jars. 


Very oveat and attractive. Cork-lined 
aluminum caps which seal tight. Clear fliot- 
glass. They are made in four sizes square: 
1¢-lb., }5-lb., 1-lb., and 2-lb. In three sizes 
round: +4-lb., 1-lb., and 2-lb. For prices, see 
general catalog. Other prices and styles also 
shown in this catalog. [f you have not a 
copy, request it of our nearest branch house 
or agency. 


No-Drip Shipping-Cases. 


The best package for marketing your comb 
honey made from selected basswood smoothly 
cut. In all sizes for different widths and 
kinds of sections. Prices given in general 
catalog. Get the best prices for your honey 
this year. 


Screw-Caps. 


We can furnish nearly all sizes and styles 
of screw-caps and honey-gates. See general 
catalog for prices and descriptions. 














Tip-Top Jats. 


Sealed with a rubber ring under the rim o! 
glass top, and held securely by a spring-to; 
fastener. 1¢-lb. and 1-lb. sizes. See catalog 


Honey-Labels. 


We print a complete line of attractiy 
labels to put on all sizes of honey-jars. Sa: 
ple book and prices on application. 













Tin Packages. 


Our 5-gallon square tin cans are the fay 
ite for shipping extracted honey. Use: 
clusively in the West. See our prices before 
buying. Can be shipped from branch houses 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 








BRANCHES: 


Chicago, IIl., 144 East Erie Street. ats at St. Paul, Minn., 1024 Mississippi Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 10 Vine Street. 


New York City, N. Y., 44 Vesy Street. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1635 W. Genessee Ave. 


Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


“x. | a San Antonio, Texas, 438 West Houston Ave. 
ae ud Washington, D. C., 1100 Maryland Ave. 
Havana, Cuba, 17 San Ignacio. 


te) ae Kingston, Jamaica, 141 Harbour St. 


AND MANY AGENTS. 
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Editorial Comments 











Sending Samples by Mail. 

Probably not one bee-keeper in ten who sends samples 
of bees or brood by mail packs them properly. A bee will 
be sent in a letter, mashed beyond recognition. A piece of 
comb containing diseased brood will be sentina slight 
pasteboard box that succumbs to the pressure in the mail- 
bags. A tin box is the best in which to send brood, 
although wood will answer. Do not send a small piece of 
brood in a large box to rattle around and become mashed 
intoa pulp in hot weather. If the piece of brood does not 
exactly fill the box, pack cotton or newspaper about it so 


that itcan not move. Foul brood inspectors will appreciate 
this. ‘ 





Is Your Own Honey Market Supplied ? 


A good many bee-keepers are hardly as much awake as 
they should be to the possibilities of their home market. It 


might be worth while for each one todo just a little figur- | 


ing to see whether the people who live in his own place 
consume as much honey each year as do the people who live 
in Mr.N. E. France’scity. About 14,000 pounds of extracted 
and 700 of comb for 3500 people—those are the figures. 
That makes 4 1/5 pounds for each man, woman, and child ; 
4200 pounds for each 1000 people. If that much is not sold 
in your place, don’t you believe you could do something to 
bring it about? Mr. France’s neighbors ought not to be 
honey-eaters above all others; can not your neighbors be 
brought up to their level ? 





Getting a Bee-Inspector Law. 


We have received the following question concerning 
the procedure to follow in order to secure a State law on 
bee-diseases, and the appointment of bee-inspectors : 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Can you give me any instructions as to how to institute 
alaw tohave a bee-inspector in this State? We have some 
poor bees and foul brood; I got it from an old bee-keeper, 
though he claims it is not inthe State. I called three old 
bee-men, and they all looked at it but did not know, but I 
did by the description, and burned everything, so as not to 
take any chances. Yours truly, 

LEON E. MINER. 

Perhaps the plans followed by Illinois and Ohio are as 
good as any, which, in brief, are as follows: 

The principal bee-keepers’ associations in each of the 
States named started the ball rolling by getting some mem- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| as foul brood, pickled brood, and black brood. 


| some hive other than its own, and crawls in. 


ber of the legislature to introduce a bill, which was then 
referred to the proper committee. 

After that all the bee-keepers of the State were urged 
to flood not only the members of the committee to which 
the bill had been referred, but also all the other members of 
the legislature, with letters requesting them to give their 
support to the bill whenever it came up. 

Minnesota can have this necessary law, if the bee-keep- 
ers of that State will go after it during the next session of 
their State legislature. 








| Bees Mixing in Hives. 


It is well known that drones are freebooters, and will 
enter any colony willing to tolerate drones of its own. It is 
not so well understood, especially among beginners, that 
there is more or less mixing of workers. A loaded bee, re- 
turning from the field, is blown to the ground in front of 
By this and 
other means there is more mixing than might be suspected. 
It is important in some cases that this should be understood. 


| A queen has been bought for pure Italian, perhaps, and the 


purchaser doubts her purity because he finds among her 
progeny at a time when they should no longer be there, 
bees that are undoubtedly black. Unless he finds these 
among the downy babies that have just crawled out of their 
cells, he can hardly be sure that they did not come from 


| other colonies. 





| Expert Opinion on Diseased-Brood Samples. 


Subjects for consideration in the department of ‘‘ Dr. 
Miller’s Answers ’”’ take a very wide range, and there is no 
desire to limit that range, even if it sometimes obliges the 
Doctor to fall back on the reserve answer, ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 
To this, however, there is one exception ; the Doctor is not, 
and does not pretend to be, an expert in diseases of brood, 
No matter 
how well read he may be on the subject, he has not had the 
experience of the man who has become an expert by seeing 
and treating hundreds of cases. In a matterinvolving such 
serious results, it is of the first importance that a bee- 
keeper who finds some suspicious appearance in the brood 
of some colony or colonies should know as positively, and 
as soon as possible, just what the trouble is, and how it is 
to be treated. For lack of this expert knowledge severe 
loss has been sustained by the destruction of colonies when 
no contagion was present ; in other cases still greater loss 
has occurred because the disease was allowed to spread for 
want of the proper treatment. 

If you have suspicion that foul brood, or either of the 
other brood diseases, has thrust its unwelcome presence 
upon you, don’t waste time by asking Dr. Miller about it, 
but at once senda sample of the diseased brood to one of 
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the experts, perhaps the foul brood inspector of your county, 
State, or province. If you have no such officer, there still 
remains the privilege of applying to the General Manager 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, who is at the 
same time the very efficient foul brood inspector of his own 
State, Mr. N. E. France, of Platteville, Wis. Mr. France 
very kindly agrees to give his valuable opinion to any one 
who is a member of the Association, although this imposes 
on Mr. France a burden that perhaps he ought not to be 
called upon to bear. As a rule, the Association does not 
agree to give financial aid to any one who applies for mem- 
bership a/fer he gets into trouble, but the present case is 
somewhat different, and if you are not a member of the 
Association send along with your letter of inquiry a dollar, 
and you will become a member in full standing. 

So please don’t send to Dr. Miller samples of diseased 
brood, thus making delay when delay is dangerous, but 
apply at once to your foul-brood inspector, or Mr. France, 
and don’t write without sending a sample at the same time. 





Sixty Acres of Alsike and Sweet Clover. 


From Frank Coverdale comes the report that in Jackson 
Co., Iowa, the yield from white clover is practically noth- 
ing, but basswood, at date of writing, was promising, and 
an apiary of 160 colonies was doing a rushing business on 
30 acres of alsike, with 30 acres of sweet clover to receive 
attention later. The sweet clover is an early variety, and 
he pastures cattle on it from early spring, so the plants are 
kept low and bushy, not preventing the growth of young 
plants from this spring’s sowing. In this way he expects a 
crop every year. His report of the crop will be looked for 
with interest. 








Miscellaneous Items 











Basswood Bloom was abundant in Wisconsin this 
year, but the nights were too cool for a good honey-fiow. 

M. H. Mendleson, the great bee-keeper of Ventura Co., 
Calif., has been suffering badly in .both arms from poison 
by a spider bite. 


E. France, the honored father of General Manager N. 
EK. France, has been quite sick lately, but is some better 
now. He is over 80 years of age. 

Two More Complaints have come in from California 
to General Manager France. They are that bees werea 
nuisance, and injurious to fruit; no honey, so the bees 
work on such sweets as they can find. 

The National Association had 1884 paid-up members 
on July 25. There are several hundred whose dues expired 
lately, so that if all were paid up there would be quitea 
good many over 2000 members of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Not so bad. Some of these days we may 
catch up with the bee-keepers’ associations of Germany in 
the point of membership. In the matter of excellent meet- 
ings perhaps we equal them now. 

Mr. O. L. Hershiser has lately effected the settlement 
of a case in Buffalo, in which the National Association was 
interested. Thus costs of suit were saved. Organization 
is agreatthing. So is good management. General Mana- 
ger France, with the co-operation of leading bee-keepers in 





various parts of the country, is doing a great work for bee. 
keepers and bee-keeping everywhere. The Nationa! Aggo. 
ciation has important work to do along the original lines fo; 
which it was organized. It is fulfilling its mission, and wij 
continue to prove its worth more and more as time goes oy. 

Mr. Geo. W. Brodbeck, of Los Angeles, Calif., who js 
the present secretary of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa. 
tion, has been improving slowly in health since his late 
long and very severe sickness. In a letter dated July 12, he 
wrote that he expected in a few days to go to his bee-ranc) 
for a stay of a few weeks, as it always has benefited him gp 
much up in the mountains. He said it would interest him 
to see his trees and vines growing, and hear the bees hum. 
ming again after an absence of over six months. 

Death of H. C. Morehouse.—On July 27 we received 
the following from Mr. M. A. Gill, of Boulder Co., Colo, 
dated July 25,-announcing the rather sudden and unexpected 
death of Mr. Morehouse: 

FRIEND YORK :—I have just received a message from 
Boulder, announcing the death of our friend, H. C. More. 
house. He was taken violently sick in one of his apiaries a 
week ago with what proved to be inflammation of the stom. 
ach, and died this morning. A large delegation of bee. 
keepers will attend his funeral, from Longmont. 

The newscame like a shock to me, as I had learned to 
love him as a brother. He was sucha companionable fel- 
low, and all his actions and arguments were based upon 
principle, and, had he lived, would have made himself 
known here in the West. We shall greatly miss him. 
Surely, in the midst of life we are in death. 

Yours very truly, 































M. A. GILL. 

Bee-keepers everywhere will unite with us in extending 
sincerest sympathy to Mrs. Morehouse in her great bereave- 
ment. Mr. M. wasa splendid man. We had the good for- 
tune to meet him at the Denver convention of the National 
Association two years ago. And we liked him. Since then 
some very pleasant correspondence has passed between us. 
His letters always exhibited a beautiful, kindly spirit. But 
he is gone. He will be sadly missed not only in his home, 
but in various walks in life. It will not be an easy matter 
to fill his place. 

Mr. Morehouse was the very efficient secretary of the 
Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Association. Until recently he was 
editor of the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, one of the very 
best new bee-papers ever started. He wasa hard worker, 
and after selling his paper he devoted his whole time to hee- 
keeping. Had he lived, as Mr. Gill says, he would have 
been a great leader among practical honey-producers. 

We hope very soon to publish a biographical sketch and 
picture of our departed friend and brother. 


A Handy Bee-Tent is shown on the first page this 
week. Mr. John Newton, to whom it belongs, had this to 
say about it in the Bee-Keepers’ Review : 


The engraving is of the bee-tent used in my apiary; 
and I often wonder why so few bee-keepers use tents when 
they save so much time and excitement in the bee-yard. | 
find the bee-tent one of the most useful things about the 
yard, and I would not on any account do without it. It is 
built very light, so that it can be easily carried around, and 
when through with, it can be closed up and put away. 

You will see by the engraving that it is made of very 
light material. The corner posts are 1x1% inches, made of 
gray elm, so as to makethem strong and light.. The bottom 
and top bars are of pine, and of the same dimensions as the 
corner posts. The frame of the hinged top and the braces 
are made of lighter material. 

The tent, when open, is 5'2 feet high, 3 feet wide, and 4 
feetlong. Itis hinged together at each joint, the braces 
shutting to the inside when closed, and is held together by 
means of straps at the corners. The top frame fits inside 
the frame-work of the tent, being fastened down with two 
hooks inside the tent, thus holding the tent open and in 
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position. In the engraving the top is shown thrown back. 
The bar at the back of the tent holds the bottom open by a 
slidiug strip of strong.wood which slides on screw nails. 
The bottom side-bars are used as handles for carrying the 
tent from hive to hive, The covering is of strong cotton, 
except a piece of wire-netting 18 inches wide across each 
side, which is used to make it lighter and airier when work- 
ing inside. The front has two widths of cotton, and when 
not pinned back they fall down and lap over each other, 
thus closing the doorway. When the tent is closed it is 5% 
feet by 4 feet by 6 inches. 

Now as tothe uses to which the tentis put. First of 
all, itis used in the early spring for going through hives, 
clipping queens, etc., soas toprevent robbing. Then I find 
it very handy in the swarming season, to keep swarms from 
mixing up. If one or more swarms are out, and another 
starts to issue, I place the tent over the hive and let the 
swarm go tothe topof thetent. If the queen is clipped I 
step inside and cage her. After the other swarms are set- 
tled I throw open the top and let the bees that are on the 
outside return home. 

During the last extracting the tent is used, if no honey 
is coming in from the fields, so as to save time and excite- 
ment in the yeard. Whenever the bees are “ looking for 
trouble,’’ if the tent is used they can’t find it. 

JOHN NEWTON. 


[In queen-rearing, where nuclei must be opened day 
after day regardless of annoyance from robbers, a tent is a 
great convenience. I first made one about 6 feet square, 
and the samein height. It hada door at one corner, and 
was covered all over with mosquito-netting. But it was too 
large and unwieldy, and offered too great temptations to 
sportive winds. I hadto havea guy rope at each corner, 
with a stake to drive in the ground, and thus anchor it 
when I was not using it, or I never knew where to find it 
when I needed it again. One daythere was such a strong 
gale, in advance of a thunder-storm, that it picked up Mr. 
Tent, guy ropes, stakes and all, and smashed it all in a heap 
against the side of the barn. ThenI got oneof The A. I. 
Root & Co.’s tents that fold up umbrella fashion, and used 
that for several years when it was needed. By the way, I 
often used it in the way Mr. Newton mentions, viz., asa 
swarm-catcher. If a swarm wason one of the apple-tree 
boughs, or in the air, and another began coming out, I 
clapped the tent over the hive where the swarm was coming 
out, and it answered every purpose of a swarm-catcher. It 
showed only too clearly how perfectly a man could be mas- 
ter of the situation if he had enough swarm-catchers scat- 
tered about the yard. 

You will notice a cute little dog making himself at 
home in the doorway of the tent. Well, there is a story 
that goes with that dog. ‘‘ Bobbs,”’ as the dog was called, 
had quite a choice collection of tricks at his command, and 
was a close companion and playfellow of Mr. Newton’s 4- 
year-old boy, who couldn’t bear to hear a word said against 
‘Bobbs.” In talking with the boy, I asked him his age. 
‘Four years old,’’ he replied. ‘‘.But the dog isn’t so old as 
that, is he?’’ I said. He shot me a quick glance that 
seemed to say, ‘‘Now, you’re running on Bobbs;’’ he 
thought a moment, then reluctantly admitted, ‘‘ No, he 
isn’t, but he used to be older /””—EpiItoR REVIEW. | 


The Midsummer Fair at Lake Geneva, Wis., an- 
nounced on page 484, was held July 22 and 23,and wasa 
big success. There were several thousand people in at- 
tendance, and the expected proceeds were about $5000. It 
was held by, and for the benefit of, the Lake Geneva Fresh- 
Air Association, an organization in the interest of the poor 
children of the city. The exhibits in the various depart- 
ments were most excellent, there being departments of live 
stock, poultry, dairy, apiary, farm products, dogs, art and 
fancy work, etc. The Editor of the American Bee Journal 
was present the second day of the Fair, and acted as judge 
the apiary department, with the following results : 


_ 


Best case of comb honey—Il1st premium, Miss Emily 
Hatch ; 2d, Miss Emily S. Rumsey ; 3d, H. C. Buell. 

Best extracted honey in jars—ist, Wm. M. Whitney ; 
2d, S. C. Ford, 

Best 1-frame nucleus hive with bees—Ilst, Emily S. 
Rumsey ; 24, Wm. M. Whitney. 
Best general exhibit—1st, Wm. M. Whitney ; 2d, S. C. 


Messrs. Whitney and Ford hada very good display of 


bee-supplies besides honey, etc. Mr. Whitney also had 
bee-literature, a straw hive, etc. He had almost a constant 
stream of visitors to whom he kept telling the story of bee- 
keeping until his vocal organs were almost impaired. 
Among his bee-books was not only a copy of the very first 
edition of ‘‘ Langstroth on the Hive and the Honey-Bee,”’ but 
it was the author’s own copy, in which every other leaf was 
a blank one, and on many of which the great Father Lang- 
stroth had with his own hand written notations and com- 
ments for a future edition of his book. Mr. Whitney very 
kindly loaned us this treasure, and later on we hope to find 
time to review it in these columns. 


The Lake Geneva Fresh-Air Association is to be con- 
gratulated upon the successof its first Fair. Much credit 
is due Miss Emily S. Rumsey for her untiring efforts and 
self-sacrificing devotion to the work. 











Contributed Articles 


Symbiosus—Bees and Legumes. 


BY PROF. A. |. COOK. 








T was acommon belief,a few years ago, that a college 
man, or one who had had the full benefitof a college 
course, was not so well fitted for business as one who 

came to the work ‘“‘unfettered’’ by such training. He was 
often referred to as an ‘‘ educated fool.”” There was such a 
unanimity in this opinion that, without doubt, it had some 
basis in fact. ‘‘The book farmer’’ was pointed at in 
those days with the finger of scorn, or at least with derision. 
This is nolonger true. All kinds of business to-day reach 
for the college graduate. Education as now built up in our 
colleges is nowhere thought to disqualify a man for any 
kind of work, mental or physical. Indeed, some of our 
great corporations make this a sine gua non in selecting the 
men that are to be employed, and some are even arranging 
to have men taught in college, with a good general course, 
before specialization commences preparatory to engagement 
by them. 

What has influenced to bring about this great change ? 
Without doubt it has come through the introduction of 
science teaching. Science, as now taught, deals with 
things, and as the student learnsto handle and observe 
the things of the laboratory, even from the most minute 
micro-organism to the very mountain that he scales, he is 
made quick to take hold of all of life’s problems, and in so 
doing to grasp the lever of life by the long end. The young 
man to-day, if at all bright, can get a good college educa- 
tion, and if wise he will get it, and he will have a good, 
large amount of the best scientific culture mixed all through 
the course. 

I am led to this long introduction bythe result of an 
examination of a splendid class in botany a few days since. 
I asked for a good illustration of the law of Symbiosus, or 
of the law that organisms often dwell or act together, for 
the mutual good of both. Twoof the answers I am sure 
will interest our readers : 

‘* Bees in collecting honey afford a good example of this 
law. ‘They secure from the flowers the nectar which is cane- 
sugar, and whichis digested by them, or changed into re- 
ducing sugar, partly in their stomachs and partly in the 
honey-comb cells, through the action of a ferment which 


they add toit as it is gathered. This makes a necessary 
and most admirable food, when mixed with the proteid 





food-elements of the bee-bread, and supports the larva or 
, brood and the mature bees. Nor dothe flowers receive a 
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less benefit. The bees, as they plunge into the flower-tube, | elsewhere, and sol began looking up the situation in oy, 


become dusted with pollen, and, as they push on to the next 
blossom, they carry this pollen to the stigma of that flower, 
and so the bloom is cross-pollinated. Research has proved 
that the flowers will not be able to seed when pollinated 
with their own pollen, and thus we may say that the bees in 
these visits become the very saviors of the species of plant 
whose bloom attracts them. Thus the flower feeds the bee, 
and the bee saves to the world the flower.”’ 

Another student gave another case as interesting and 
equally as apt an example of Symbiosus : 

‘* We have in the legumes, and the bacilli that live and 
work on their roots, a good example of Symbiosus. These 
tiny organisms attack the roots of the pod-bearing plants, 
and cause tubercles to form, in which they live, and feed 
and grow; thus these root-growths furnish them home and 
food. Inturn they breathe in the nitrogen from the air as 
we breathe the oxygen, and combine this in their cell-struc- 
ture so that the host-plant can useit. This host-plant, 
large as it is, can not take the free nitrogen, but must have 
the same in combined form. Thusit gets a big return for 
the home and the little food that it gives its guest, for it 
getsa large amount of this combined nitrogen, which is 
the very substance of its cell-structure. This part of the 
process even goes further, as the legume, when it dies, 
leaves a great excess of this combined nitrogen in the soil 
for other plants that may come after it. Thus we have ex- 
plained the well-known fact that a crop of clover or other 
legume will often convert a sterile soil toa fertile one. In 
this mutual aid of the legume and the minute bacillus we 
_ have one of the best illustrations of the law of Symbiosus.” 

ALFALFA AS A BEE-PASTURAGE. 

It is well known that Nevada, Arizona, and the San 
Joaquin Valley, in California, have excellent bee-pasturage 
in the great alfalfa fields of those sections. As this crop is 
irrigated it is always vigorous, and unless the cold winds or 
some other meteorological interference occurs, the honey 
cropis almosta surething. Alfalfa honey is also of the 
best. 

I have wondered why it might not pay in these years of 
extreme drouth in Southern California, to move the bees 
from the sage mesas to the alfalfa fields. We have about 
here large areas of alfalfa, which now must waste its fra- 
grance on the desert air, as far as the bees and the honey- 
product go. 

Mr. Mendleson, of Ventura county, has often found 
that it paid to move his bees to the bean-fields, and there it 
often happens that the beans fail to respond with the gen- 
erous flow of nectar. Itis possible that the alfalfa would 
do the same, though I believe that it would give more cer- 
tain returns. Iam not sure how this would work, but it 
would be well worth while to make thetrial. The alfalfa 
would also profit by the visits of the bees, as we often raise 
the seed, and bees are necessary if we would secure a full 
yield of this valuable crop. We have in many sections of 
Southern California large fields of this valuable hay and 
forage crop. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Developing the Home Market for Honey. 


BY E. B. ROOD. 


BEGAN keeping bees with 22 colonies five years ago, in 
] Manatee Co., Fla., having had little previous experience. 

I supposed that I must finda market in the large cities, 
being led astray perhaps by such statements as that made 
by Mr. M. A. Gill, at the Denver convention in 1902: ‘If 
you are going to be a honey-producer produce some, and 
when you get it produced sell it tosome one who likes to 
dabble with pints and pounds, and turn your attention 
towards producing some more.’’ Good enough advice per- 
haps for Colorado, but very poor for any section of our 
country I know of east of the Mississippi. 

I made my first shipment to New York, but the price 
was so low that I decided that I must try to find a market 





near-by cities. I found considerable honey in the 

grocery stores, put up in neat glass jars shipped fr: 

Northern wholesale houses. Some of this may have 
of doubtful purity, and the trade on it was small. The 

grocers were first suspicious, but as we got acquainted ang 

they were convinced that my honey was pure, my sales jp. 

creased from 1000 pounds for 1900 to 10,000 in 1903, and the 

end is not yet. 

I began with the 1 and 2 pound Muth jars. The corks 
are unsatisfactory, for even when carefully waxed they wi! 
leak a little in hot weather; butIcan find nothing tha 
suits me better, taking price into consideration, so I stick 
to them. In the meantime I am looking for a better package. 

The editor of Gleanings in Bee-Culture suggests that if 
a grocery trade is once worked up, orders will come in regu. 
larly from it without further effort, but I find that this does 
not hold good in practice. The grocers buy practically al! 
their goods through drummers, so much so that they neg. 
lect to keep up -stock unless ‘‘drummed.’’ It seems neces- 
sary tocall upon them about every 60 days to sell and to 
make collections in order to do the maximum amount of 
business. This means that your market must be near 
home, or the expense will be too great. 

We have had some unfavorable seasons, too wet or too 
dry, and my demand is exceeding my supply, so that I am 
buying some honey every year. 

I mention my success in selling honey (I believe I have 
driven every bottle of adulterated goods out of my territory 
because I think it can be duplicated in scores of cities, at 
least in the South, as I have found several where little 
honey is sold. Iam convinced that in order to get grocers 
to sell extracted honey successfully, whether liquid or 
granulated, it must be put up for them in such retail pack- 
ages that they can deliver it to their customers without fuss 
or trouble. One experience with a barrel, or even a can of 
partially candied honey, will deter many of them from buy- 
ing for a long time. Comb honey is of uniformly good 
quality, and being ina small package is easily handled, 
which, I think, accounts in a large measure for its popu- 
larity. I produce only extracted, because I think at the 
price I get it pays me better, and then comb honey is very 
difficult to keep in this damp climate. 

To conclude, I can hardly see why over-production need 
bother the average bee-keeper who produces a good quality 
of honey, puts it up attractively, and pushes its sale with 
the same intelligence required to sell soap, or cornstarch, 
or blueing, or any of the salable articlesof trade. The pro- 
ducer ought to be the best salesman in the world, for he 
knows that his honey is pure, and also a thousand details 
about the business that always interest and convince men. 

Manatee Co., Fla. 
% 


Rearing Queens—A Method Described. 


BY THOMAS BRODERICK. 
R. HARRY GREEVES, on page 350, expresses the 
M wish that some one would start up the queen-rearing 
discussion again. For the benefit of Mr. Greeves 

and others who are interested in this all-important subject, 
I will briefly describe my method of rearing queens, 
whichI feelcertain will greatly simplify their rearing, inas 
much as it enables the bee-keeper to do away with all fuss- 
ing with queen-excluding metal, the uncertainty of the 
swarming fever, or waiting for queensto get old and be 
superseded naturally ; and best of all, reduces the cost. 
I have thoroughly tested all of the methods given 
through the bee-papers, and know of the merits and de 
merits of queens reared by each and allof them. Fora 
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long time I reared my queens by the Alley and Doolittle 
methods, a8 I considered them the simplest and best, but I 
pecame dissatisfied at times with the Doolittle method, espe- 
sjially when reared above or behind queen-excluding metal. 


[he Alley method will produce good queens every time 
when conditions are right, but it is too costly to suit me. 
The making of a colony queenless, and keeping it so for a 
week or ten days, means dollars and cents, and if late in the 
season it may mean death to the colony the following win- 
ter. However, we must have good queens regardless of 
cost, and I would rear them by the Alley method, too, if I 
had not worked out the following : 


When settled warm weather has arrived, and colonies 
have become strong, i.e., one hive-body well filled with 
bees, with brood in all combs excepting the two outside 
ones, and large numbers of young nurse-bees on hand; 
then, and not until then, should any one attempt to rear 
queens. When bees arein this condition, with plenty of 
honey and pollen coming in from the fields, I am then ready 
to begin queen-rearing operations, provided queens are 
needed thus early. 


I go over the apiary and select a good, strong colony, 
preferably hybrids, one which hasa good, prolific queen 
not more than two years old—still better if not more than 
one year old. I hunt out this queen, catch her, and with a 
sharp pair of scissors clip about 4 of an inch off one of the 
large wings and liberate her among the bees again, and close 
the hive. In about four or five days you will find eggs in 
queen-cells. 

Now prepare a batch of cell-cups, a /a Doolittle, minus 
royal jelly, and take them along with you to the colony, 
destroy the cells the bees have started, hunt out a comb 
containing small larve, and with a goose-quill toothpick, 
that has been previously polished ona stone to take off 
sharp edges, lift out larve that are about two days old, as 
near aS you can judge, and place one in each cell-cup with- 
out royal jelly—just the dry cup. Now place the comb with 
cell-cups in the center of the brood-nest and leave it fora 
day or two, when you will find that just as many, or more, 
cells have been accepted as if you had put royal jelly in 
them. 

Now these cells have been shaped up by the bees to 
suit their liking, and there is considerable royal jelly in 
them, lift out those old larve that you first put in, and re- 
place them with the smallest larve you can find from your 
best breeding queen, and place the comb back in the hive 
where you took it from. Those cells will be cared for and 
fed from the very moment you place them back in the hive. 
This I consider very important, and must take place if we 
are to have good queens every time. And this leads me to 
say, that with any method when artificial cell-cups are used, 
unless given to bees that are hopelessly queenless, they 
must be grafted a second timeif you want good results. 
The reason is plain to be seen—the cells are unnatural in 
every respect, and in the majority of cases remain un- 
noticed for several hours, and the nature of them is only 
discovered as some bee out of curiosity pokes her head into 
one of them, when she at once spreads the news. But, 
alas, it is too late, they have received a setback from which 
they will never recover, and the omission of this very thing 
is, I believe, the principal reason why so many bee-keepers 
received or reared queens that were not satisfactory, there- 
by causing the queen-breeder and cell-cup methods to be 

ondemned. I am firmly convinced that the grafting of 
cellsa second time has paid me enormously—yes, better 
than any other work I ever did in the apiary. 

Now, lest some may think that a queen treated as I 
have described will be of little good from the standpoint of 
egg-laying, and consequently a run-down colony, to such I 





want to say that a queen treated in this way will, with the 
exception of a few hours when first clipped, lay just as well 
asever. That has been my experience for the past four 
years; and, further, the colony will produce just as good 
results in either comb or extracted honey asif you never 
touched the queen. And this colony can be kept building 
cells during the whole season, as I have done repeatedly. 
In such a case you must examine every comb in the hive 
once in every twelve days or two weeks, and cut out any 
cells that may be started on them. 


When rearing queens in this way it is just as necessary 
to feed the colony in times of scarcity asit is with any 
method. Of course, the bees are trying to supersede their 
queen, and will carry on the work of cell-building just as 
long as there is anything inthe hive for them to live on, 
but if there is no honey in the fields feed by all means ; also 
feed the colony containing your breeding queen, so that 
any larve taken from it will not have received a setback 
from being fed sparingly. As in times of great scarcity 
bees feed larvz just as little as possible and have them live, 
it seems almost unnecessary for me to say that larve taken 
from a colony when in this condition are entirely unfit for 
queen-rearing purposes. 


Before closing I want to adda few don’ts: Don’t try 
to rush matters by attempting to rear queens before your 
colonies get strong. Don’t wait until the season is nearly 
over, and drones nearly all killed off; the bees know when 
the drones are killed and winter is close by, and seem to 
prefer their old queens rather than take chances on getting 
a young one fertilized. Don’t winter a queen that has 
been clipped and at the head of a cell-building colony all 
summer; quit off in time to allow a young queen to become 
fertile and laying, and use another colony next summer. 

The rearing of queens just when and where I wanted 
them, and in almost any numbers, with the colony storing 
in the sections just as fast as any other—no waiting for the 
swarming fever or old age to overtake some queen—is some- 
thing that has given me great pleasure. That I believe it 
will be so with others is my reason for taking the trouble to 
write it out. ’ Cayuga Co., N. Y. 





Convention Proceedings 














Southwestern Ohio and Hamilton County, Ohio, 
Convention. 


The members of the Southwestern Ohio and Hamilton 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association elected the following offi- 
cers at the last regular meeting, on June 17: 

President, Henry Shaffer; Vice-President, Joseph Ries- 
tenberg ; Secretary, Henry Reddert; Treasurer, C. H. W. 
Weber. Executive Committee: John Sommers, Chas. 
Weber, Benj. Kolks, Harry Denning, and Fred Eggers. 
Our organization is increasing rapidly, one of the main 
features being ‘‘ bee-keeping from a scientific standpoint,”’ 
hence the enthusiasm displayed at the meetings during the 
‘* Welfare’’ of theorganization. Weareincorporated under 
the laws of the State of Ohio, having received our charter 
from the Secretary of State, June 17. Enclosed you will 
please find the Constitution and By-Laws. 

HENRY REDDERT, Sec. 


[The Constitution and By-Laws referred to above we 
publish herewith, as they may bea help to some other bee- 
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keepers’ associations, either already existing or in the pro- 
cess of organization :—EpIror. | 


CONSTITUTION. 


The Constitution of the ‘‘ Southwestern Ohio and Hamil- 
ton County Bee-Keepers’ Association ’’ shall read as follows: 


ARTICLE I. 


Sxc. 1.—The name of this Association shall be the 
‘* Southwestern Ohio and Hamilton County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association.”’ 

SEc 2.—Its object shall be the promotion of apiculture 
in all its branches. 

Src. 3.—This Association shall hold its annual meeting 
for the election of officers the last Monday in August each 
year, atsuch place as the Executive Committee sees fit to 
select. Each member shall be notified of the annual meet- 
ing for the election of officers and other business of impor- 
tance. Members at a distance may vote by proxy for the 
election of officers and other important business after being 
duly notified by the Secretary four weeks before the meet- 
ing takes place. The regular meeting shall convene every 
three months, and business of importance shall be laid on 
the table for the next meeting, to give the members ata 
distance not able to attend every meeting an opportunity to 
cast their vote (after being notified) by proxy. 


SxEc. 4.—The officers of this Association shall consist of 
a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and five 
members for Executive Committee. These officers shall be 
elected for one year, or until their successors be duly in- 
stalled. 

Sxc. 5.—A quorum shall consist of seven members of 
the Association. 

SkEc. 6.—Any bee-keeper, or those interested in apicul- 
ture who never adulterated honey, or induced others, or en- 
deavored to induce others to do the same, are eligible for 
niembership. Every applicant for membership shall file a 
petition in writing provided by the Association, adding 50 
cents for yearly dues of membership, which money shall be 
returned if applicant is rejected. If his petition is reported 
favorable by the Association, he may become a member at 
once, but if objections are raised he shall be balloted for. A 
ballot-box shall be provided by the Association for this pur- 
pose. White balls elect, black balls reject. If two or more 
black balls are cast the applicant is rejected. If one black 
ball is cast the vote shall be repeated. If the result be the 
same, the member casting the black ball shall state his 
objections,and if approved by the members present the 
applicant is rejected. All measures before the members of 
the regular meetings must be approved by two-thirds of the 
members present. Yearly dues for membership shall be 
50 cents, payable in advance. 

SkEc. 7.—On request of seven members, the President 
shall call a special meeting. 

Skc. 8.—All officers shall be elected by ballot. 


BY-LAWS. 


SEc. 1.—Dues shall be 50 cents for one year, payable in 
advance. 

SkEc. 2.—Bills payable must be approved in open session. 

Src. 3.—The Constitution and By-Laws may be 
amended only at the annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present. All amendments must be made in 
writing and presented to the Secretary four months before 
the annual meeting convenes. 


ARTICLE III. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


SkEc. 1.—The President shall preside at all meetings, 
appoint committees, sign all orderson the Treasurer, and 
act as chairman of the Executive Committee. 

SEc. 2.—The Vice-President shall proceed with the 
duties of the President in case the latter be absent. 


Src. 3.—The Secretary shall keep a true and accurate 
record of all proceedings of the Association ; receive all 
moneys and receipt therefore; pay the same to the Treas- 
urer, take receipt for same, and countersign all orders on 
the Treasurer ; conduct the general correspondence ; notify 
all committees relating to their duties, and notify members 
in regard to the proposed business to be transacted at regu- 
lar and special meetings; keepa record of the names and 
addresses of the members, and make an annual report of all 
receipts and disbursements of the ensuing year. When his 
successor is elected he shall deliver to him all property of 
the Association in his possession. 

Sxc. 4.—The Treasurer shall receive all moneys due the 





Association from the Secretary, and give receipt therefore. 
cash all orders duly signed by the President and Secretary. 
make an annual report of all receipts and disburserienj, 
and deliver all property of the Association to his su 
in office. 

Sxc. 5.—The Executive Committee shall audit the books 
of the Secretary and Treasurer, and report the same to the 
Association at the annual meeting; have charge of all jp. 
terests of the Association during the intermission, and ay 
for the Association in case of emergency. 


RULES. 


essor 


Roll call of officers. 

Reading of minutes, 

Business report of committees. 
Election of officers. 

New business. 

Roll call of members and dues. 
Welfare of the Association. 
Adjourn. 

















Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Ill. 





Yellow Sweet Clover, White Sweet Clover, 
Motherwort, Etc. 





Miss WILSON :—I see you ask me a few questions in re- 
gard to yellow sweet clover. Some of these I can answer 
readily enough, and to some of the others I will have to say, 
‘*T don’t know.”’ 

I noticed the first opened blossoms of the yellow variety 
May 26this year, while it was July 4 before the white be- 
gan to spread its bloom. 

They are magnificent honey-plants, both of them. | 
do not think that the honey from the yellow variety has 
such a pronounced sweet-clover taste and color as has that 
of the white, but itis not easy for me to tell about that, as 
I get a blend of the two. 

The bees have been working through June on the yel- 
low kind, also on alfalfa and motherwort. By the way, 
motherwort is a good, old stand-by here. 

Now the bees are busy on motherwort, yellow sweet 
clover, and white sweet clover. The yellow sweet clover is 
slacking up in its blooming now, to mature an enormous 
lot of seed. After that it will have a sort of secondary 
blooming-time—as is the way with the white sweet clover, 




















also. Here we do not use either kind for fodder, prefering 
alfalfa. But, beyond a doubt, they have merit as fodder- 
plants. I know that our cattle andhorses eat both kinds 


very readily, and that it is useless to scatter seed of either 
in pastures, hoping to get nectar therefrom. 

The yellow variety is of more slender growth than the 
white. Itis also of trailing habit when allowed to follow 
its bent. An individual specimen will spread out over the 
ground like a beautiful carpet, while the white variety, 
whether alone or in group, grows erect and vigorous. | 
have some six feet in he#ght, and still growing. I believe 
that the yellow is even more lavish of its blossoms than is 
the white; in fact,I know of nothing else with sucha 
capacity for turning itself into a mass of fragrant bloom. 

You are right about the record, Miss Wilson. It is not 
advisable to dispense with it, and I usually keep one, but ! 
was from home for nearly two months last summer—to the 
detriment of my bee-keeping and other things. I am mak- 
ing a big effort to keep the run of thecolonies this year 
and to letall things be done decently and in order. It i 
up-hill work, though, with all I have on hand, and if it wa 
not that the bees are a pleasure to meI surely would give 
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them up. I take them as a recreation, but I feel this sum- 
mer as ifin danger of having too much of a good thing. 
(here are several other matters on which I would like 
tot ich. 
want to give in my testimony in regard to those bee- 
hive chickens, but for the present I must close. 
Custer Co., Nebr., July 13. A. L. Amos. 


Sweet clover bloomed nine days earlier here this year 
than with you, but that was the very first bloom. 
Thank you very much for such full information regard- 
ing the two sweet clovers. 
a 


Hatching Eggs Over Bees. 


Apropos of your comments on hatching hen’s eggs in 
bee-hives (page 455), 1 would say that many people about 
the country do accomplish the incubation in that way—some 
people indeed who do not keep bees. From my own experi- 
ence and observation I know that it can be done. This, 
therefore, makes another direct report as well as J. G. Nor- 
ton’s, and as much to the point as his is. 


Albany Co., N. Y. S. DAVENPORT. 





Bees Doing Well—Poor Queen, Etc. 


DEAR Miss WILSON :—Bees are doing well now consic- 
ering thé rains. Not much surplus honey yet, but fair pros- 
pects if it stops raining. Several prime swarms yet to 
come, while some of the first hived in 10-frame hives are 
almost ready for supers. I have been making frames, both 
deep and shallow, and have fastened in all the foundation 
this year. We use the Parker machine for sections and 
shallow frames. With it one can fasten on warm days if 
necessary. 

We moved our bees during fruit-bloom to a little nook 
sloping eastward, sheltered by woods on the west and north, 
and a large meadow on the south. On account of the tall 
trees near, father put bunches of old combs tied to sticks at 
convenient places about head high, thinking swarms would 
alight (or ‘‘ roost,’ as 4-year-olds would have it) on them, 
but they chose high post-oak branches. 

One colony has been weak all spring. We have cleared 
them of moth several times, and given them frames of 
brood from other hives five or six times; a few cells of 
brood on some of the combs makes me think they havea 
poor queen. Would it be all right to transfer the frames to 
a new hive—cover and bottom-board—setting it on the old 
stand and hiving an after-swarm in with them ? 

Last winter was not so hard on bees here as at other 
places; oneof our neighbors had one or two colonies die in 
the spring, but so far as I know all others wintered all right. 

Hickory Co., Mo., July 5. ANN F. KELLY. 

You are probably right in regard to that colony having 
a poor queen, and the first thing to do is to find her and kill 
her. Then after the colony has been queenlessa day or 
two, unite with it the first after-swarm that issues. 

No need to transfer them toa new hive unless there is 
some objection to the old hive. 











‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon- 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ Wecan 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome mew yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 

tO 
See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
y of the American Bee Journal. 


Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Lil. 








Reducing the Number of Colonies. 





I have 30 colonies of bees and would like to reduce them 
to about 20, before they go into winter quarters. How 
should I proceed? About 5 of the colonies are very weak, 
through persistent swarming. Iowa. 


ANSWER.— Unite just as soon as surplus storing is over. 
Better still, just alittle before that time. Take the 10 
weakest colonies and set them over the next 10 weakest. It 
will be better to kill one of the queens two or three days 
before uniting them. Between the two hives put a sheet 
of manilla paper, or three or four sheets of newspaper, 
making in the paper a hole large enough for one bee to pass 
at a time, seeing that the hole comes over the space between 
two top-bars, so there will be no hindrance to the passage. 
About three weeks later remove one story, putting in the 
story that is left all the brood and the fullest frames of 


honey. 
eb 8 


A Honey-Dew Affliction. 


My bees are working on honey-dew, the trees just 
glistening with it; the leaves look as if they were var- 
nished, and in the morning when the dew is on the bees 
work ‘‘to beat the band.’’ I have several hundred pounds 
of itin the supers. It is bad looking stuff, and not fit to 
eat or sell. What can I do with it? Will it do to feed bees ? 

Iowa. 


ANSWER.—It will do to feed it to the bees in the spring 
or any time when they will use it for brood-rearing; but 
don’t give it to them for winter stores. Such honey may 
be sold for baking or mechanical purposes, or it may be 


made into vinegar. 
cadiliattieeaaimaamans 


Queen Progeny—Testing Queens—Keeping Queens 
Over Winter. 


I Italianized 3 colonies last August with red clover 
queens. One of these queens produced nearly all black 
drones, and I bought her as a tested queen. Her bees are 
three-banded. 

1. Why did she produce black drones ? 

2. Ihave reared some nice queens, and find it difficult 
to test them. The young bees look very dark, but they 
nearly all show the third band. Are they hybrids ? 

3. Could those dark-looking drones be the cause of such 
dark bees ? 

4. One of those queens I bought last August superseded 
about the middle of June. This wasa select-tested queen, 
and her drones were very nicely marked. Now the tested 
queen is trying to supersede also. This gives me a chance 
to rear some more good queens. What is the cause of these 
queens superseding so soon ? 

5. Will it do to leave the tested queen alone in the hive, 
or is she likely to die before spring ? 

6. Will the bees expel the drones if I cage the queen ? 

7. How can I keep a dozen queens over winter? I 
would like to keep them in one hive, if possible 

8. How would it do to make cages, put candy in them 
with the queen and young bees, then put these cages in the 





middle of a strong colony and make the colony queenless ° 
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Will the bees feed the queens all winter in case they run 
short of candy? 

Perhaps you will say that the cluster will move about 
and leave the queen exposed to the cold. To prevent this I 
will use only 2 or 3 frames of honey, causing the cluster to 
stay, the remaining space being filled with empty combs. 
My frames are only 14x84 and hold a little over 4 pounds, 
so I will have to look after them on the first fine day that 
comes. OREGON. 

ANSWERS.—1. A_ tested queen is one whose worker 
progeny have 3 bands, and no attention is paid to the 
drones. The queen herself may be very dark or light and 
so may the drones. Just why, I don’t know. If the work- 
ers have the three bands, that’s all you can require of a 
tested queen. 

2. If they have the three yellow bands they are all right, 
The leather-colored Italians are generally favorites, al- 
though on the dark order. A few workers without the yel- 
low bands are not always conclusive proof of impurity un- 
less so young that you are sure they never have flown from 
the hive; because there is more or less mixing from other 
colonies. But it would be nothing else than you should ex- 
pect, to have your young queens impurely mated if blacks 
or hybrids are within a mile or two of your apiary. 

3. Not necessarily; drones are very variable, even in 
the purest stock. But as said before, with black bees all 
around you, your young queens are likely to be impurely 
mated. 

4. I don’t know; although a queen which has been 
through the mails is likely to be superseded sooner than 
others. 

5. As the bees are trying to supersede the queen, she 
would likely be put out of the way as soon as a young queen 
is reared to take her place. If you are anxious to keep her 
over the winter, let her be in a nucleus for a time, strength- 
ening up the nucleus in time for winter, destroying any 
queen-cells that may be started. Even then there is some 
danger that she may not winter over, if the bees seem bent 
on superseding her. 

6, The caging of the queen, so far as it would have any 
effect in that direction, would make the bees more inclined 
to retain the drones. 

7. I don’t know of any way in which you are likely to 
succeed satisfactorily. Perhaps the nearest to it would be 
to have two or more nuclei in one hive, making very sure 
that no bee could get from one nucleus to another without 
going outside the entrance. 

8. For a very small sum I’ll guarantee that every queen 
you attempt to winter in that way will be dead before time 
to fly in spring. 


—____. 4-3-9 


Size of Brood-Frames—Chaff-Hives. 


1. Are the Hoffman and the Langstroth brood-frames 
the same size? and which kind do you consider the best ? 


2. Would a 10-frame hive, using either of the above- 
named frames, be large enough to winter a colony without 
a second story, provided the frames were full of honey, or 
nearly so? or what size would I need ? I would like to adopt 
a hive of that capacity. I now use frames 13'{x7 inches 
deep, and have to use a second story for wintering. 


a 


3. Should the chaff in chaff-hives be removed every 
spring and repacked in the fall ? or is it all right after being 
once put in ? 

4. What ought to be the inside dimensions of a 10-frame 
hive, using Hoffman or Langstroth frames? and how deep 
using reversible bottom-boards ? 


5. lam thinking of making my own hives, if I cannot 
buy them at a reasonable price, with double walls, having 





an air-space of two inches between the two walls without 
packing, and then pack the hives well in straw in winter. 
time. Would they be better than a single-walled hive? 
Only the brood-chamber should be double-wall, using Hof. 
man shallow frames for tiering up. 

NORTHERN INDIANA. 

ANSWERS.—1. The Hoffman frame is really one form of 
the Langstroth frame, and the size is the same. The name 
Langstroth, however, is generally applied to the loose-hang- 
ing frame. Between that and the Hoffman it would be a 
little hard to choose. After using many of both kinds | 
have discarded both and prefer the Miller. 

2. Yes, it would be plenty large. 

3. In the regular chaff hive the packing remains per- 
manently. 

4, The 8-frame hive is 12's inches wide inside, which 
width gives room fora dummy. A 10-frame hive to be used 
in the same way must be 14% wide, but they are quite com- 
monly made narrower than this so that the dummy cannot 
be used. I should prefera dummy. Depth, 9’ inches. 

5. Only trial of the two kinds side by side would prove 
which is the better in your hands. 

a Se Ee 
Yellow Jacket—Swarms Going Back—Prevention of 
Swarming—Clipping Queens in Criss- 
cross-Comb Hives. 


Enclosed please find a wasp or bee, or whatever it is. 
I found it in a hole in the ground. 

1. What is it? Does it store honey when domesticated ? 

2. This year I caught several swarms, and I had no 
sooner caught the swarm than a few of the bees would go 
back to the parent hive a few at a time. Have you ever had 
such experience ? and what was the cause? 

3. What method do you think would be best for me to 
pursue to prevent swarming, so as to produce the most pos- 
sible honey? I hear of the ‘‘shook swarm ”’ method, clip- 
ping the queen’s wings, and several other methods, but are 
they now in practical and daily use ? 

4. How can youclip the wings of a queen where the 
combs are built crisscross ? WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—1. It’s a yellow jacket and could not be in- 
duced to store honey. 

2. I don’t think I ever had just that experience, and | 
don't know the cause. If the queen should not go with the 
swarm, bees would return to the old hive, but then all 
would go. 

3. Shaking swarms might work very well for you. It 
is certainly practical, and has been practiced to a large ex- 
tent by experienced bee-keepers. In reality it is little else 
than making the bees swarm at your own will a little be- 
fore they would swarm naturally, with some advantages 
over natural swarming, as keeping a stronger force to- 
gether. 

4. You would have to drum the bees out, so as to catch 
the queen. 












——_—_——+---_ 
Probably Bee-Paralysis. 
What is the matter when shiny, hairless, wingless bees 


that are pushed out of a hive by the other bees? Are they 
diseased, or are they robbers ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Most likely paralysis, although the bees are 
not usually wingless. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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Bees Doing Well on Sweet Clover. 
We have had so much rain so far 
this season that our bees did compara- 
tively nothing till sweet clover blos- 
somed. Now they are doing well. 
JOSEPH SHAW. 
Chase Co., Kans., July 18. 


Robbing—Good Honey-Flow. 


Yesterday I had by accident a serious 
attempt at robbing in my bee-yard. 
Thousands of bees had effected an en- 
trance into the hive before I discovered 
them. ThenI closed every avenue of 
entrance or exit except a small hole at 
the entrance of the hive, and covered 
and surrounded the hive with cloths 
saturated with crude carbolic acid. The 
robbers soon dispersed. 

Frequent rains are prolonging the 
honey-flow, which has been very good, 
although it did not commence quite so 
early as usual. 

My colonies are dangerously near 
numbering 200 at this writing. I have 
not had so much swarming as I had 
last season. EDWIN BEVINsS. 

Decatur Co., Iowa, July 19. 


Southerner’s Sojourn in New York. 


On April 28,I left Watauga Co., N. 
C., for the home of James McNeill, of 
Columbia Co., N. Y., to assist him in 
apiarian duties for the season. 

We took the B. & E. train at Butler, 
Tenn., and as we rode down the beau- 
tiful Watauga, which, in the Indian 
vernacular, means ‘‘ Beautiful River ”’ 

-and beautiful it is—I thought of the 
times I had slaked my thirst from her 
fountain-head, and courted pleasure 
upon her mossy margin. Down we 
went as the train sped along, and the 
river leaped over cataract and cliff on 
her way to the sea. 

We took the Norfolk & Western at 
Bristol, Tenn., a bustling little South- 
ern city just bubbling over with busi- 
ness. Wewent by the way of Hager- 
town and Harrisburg, arriving at Mr. 
McNeill’s on Saturday, April 30. After 
an introduction to the family, we re- 
tired to the kitchen and ‘‘satisfied a 
longfelt want.”’ 

Mr. McNeill is aman of about 55, 
modest, unassuming, and refined. He 
never has had the good fortune to woo 
and win a bride. For15 years he has 
been aclose student of bees and their 
habits. 

He now controls over 300 colonies in 
two yards. He advocates and uses the 
10-frame Simplicity hive, runs for ex- 
tracted honey, and uses the Bingham 
knife and Stanley reversible extractor. 
The honey is conveyed direct from the 
extractor to a large tank in* the base- 
ment, which holds overa ton. From 
this itis drawn into suitable recepta- 

les for shipment. He believes in 
keeping the best bees to be obtained, 
so he has procured queens from the 
leading breeders in the United States. 

\ll the queens are clipped in early 

ring, and a record of each kept on 

e inside of the cover. In the fall 
each colony is placed on six frames of 

‘ll-filled honey or syrup, and packed 
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BEE - SUPPLIES}: 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Re 
Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. & 


WALTER S. POUDER, i 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
. ait RR RR RE HR FR A 
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Don’t forget that we are the largest jobbers in the Uuited States of 


ROOT’S BEE-SUPPLIES, 
Johnson Incubators and Brooders, 
Humphrey’s and Mann’s Bone-Cutters, 
Poultry Supplies of all Kinds, Seeds and Implements. 
Remember, you get these goods at Factory Prices, and save half the 
freight. 


Let us book your order for Golden Italian, Red Clover and Carniolan 
QUEENS ; listed in our Catalog. Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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‘ease mention Bee Jonwal when writing. 





BEE- 
SUPPLIES! 


We carry a large stock and great- 
est variety of ores, needed in 
the Apiary, assuring BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices, avd prompt 
shipment. We want every bee-keeper 
to have our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG, and read description of 
Alternating Hives, Ferguson Supers, 
Etc. Write at Once for Catalog. 


AGENCIES, 


Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Chariton, low . 
Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart & Ouren, 

Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Fulton & Ford, Garden City, Kan. 
I. H. Myers, Lamar, Colo. 


Headquarters ™ Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnatijare the 
lowest. Prompt service is whatI practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for;same. 


Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 
Golden Italians, Red Clover and{Carniolan Queens, Untested,"during June, 
1, 75c.; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. 


oft and Salerom an and Cen nial Ave Cl NCINNATI . 0 HIQ, 
SABENA SENSI SENSIS ESBS SIS PASE BIS ETAT 


Marshfield Manufacturing Co. : 





KRETCHMER MFG. CO., 
RED OAK, IOWA. 
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Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are Ir 

the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the Tt 

right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- > 

SUPPLIES. Write for F REE Illustrated —* and af 

Price-List. ‘ it 

THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTU RING CO., Marshfield, Wis. tf 
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DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 


Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the Cleamest and 
Purest, Richest in Color and Odor. Most Transparent and '‘Trough- 
est—in fact, the best and most beautiful Foundation made. If you have never seen it, don’t 
fail to send for samples. Working wax into Foundation for Cash a specialty. Beeswax al- 
ways wanted at highest price. A full line of SU®PILUIES, retail and wholesale. Catalog 
and prices with samples free on application. 

E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, Ont., 


Sole Agents in Canada for Dittmer’s Foundation. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





WANTED 
FANCY COMB HONEY 


In No-drip Shipping Cases. 


Aliso AMBER EXTRACTED 


In Barrels or Cans. 


Quote your lowest price delivered here. WE REMIT PROMPTLY. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO., 


No. 51 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 










Send for Our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. 


oe FIT VES AND SHCTIONS 
Are Perfect in Workmanship and Material. 


By sending in your order Now, you will‘SAVE MONEY, and 
secure prompt shipment. 


PAGE & salt MFG. CO., New London, Wis. -s.4- 


Wanted — Bet: “KG6DEFS | 


To write for our prices on SECTIONS. | 
We manufacture them, and are dealers | 
in BEE-SUPPLIES. Send for special | 
price and Catalog. 





— Lice Killin ng Machine 


kills all lice an tes: Noinjury to 
birds or feathers. Handles an y fowl, 
smallest chick to largest gobbler. 
Made in three sizes Pays for itself first season. 
Also Lightning Lice Killing Powder, Poultry 
- _We secure special low 
express rates. Catalog mailed free. Write ror it. 
CHARLE 


$ SCHILD, Ioniae Mich. 





AUG, LOTZ & SON, 


“ease mention Bes yournal wnen writing 
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: Don’t rum any chances by Winter- Jf 

Ih ing your Bees in leaky dry-goods It 

ay boxes, when you can havethe BEST 4; 

I WINTER-CASE for almost the Jf 

Tt same price. Writeto us stating the Th 

aS amount of cases wanted,and we will ¢ 

a1 name bottom price on our NEW Tr 

It CHAMPION. Read what Mr.Joun 

I 

as BODENSCBATZ, of LEMONT,ILL., has 4 

Hy to say regarding our Winter-Cases. Tt 

uy R.H. SCHMIDT, 4 

Hs Sheboygan, Wis. is 

4 Messrs. R. H. Scumiprt Co., Sheboygan, Wis. Y 

aly Dear Sirs:—The NEW CHAMPION WINTER-CASES which I bonght of you four a 

It years ago, have given me entire satisfaction, and I am more than pleased with same. Last Jf 

I winter being the severest in years my neighboring bee-keepers lost from 50 to 90 percent of if 

qd» their bees, while mine—every colony packed in your cases—came out good and strong. I J 

I wintered a 3frame Nucleus last winter, and when I took off the winter-cases, April 20th, Tt 

It the 3-frame Nucleus bad 2 frames of brood. if 

a Please send me by freight 100 more of NEW CHAMPION WINTER-CASES. En- 4 

Tf closed find check for same. Very truly yours, if 

tt JOHN BODENSCHATZ, 0 
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| be followed by those who make it their 
| calling. 


in dry leaves. His 
usually quite small. 
Mr. McNeill is a prohibitionis 
has voted that way for 20 years. He 
edits a temperance column in the 
Weekly Gazette, and ! ‘lds up the tem. 
perance cause. G. W. McG 
Columbia Co., N. Y., July 18. 


winter loss 


A Report from the Crawford 
Wis., Apiary. 


Being personally in charge at the 
above apiary here on the Wisconsin 
River, I have had a good oversight of 
this field. We had a fair crop of light 
amber spring honey, a mixture that 
probably included the nectar of dande- 
lions, raspberries, a small amount of 
white clover, apple and wild fruits. 
This honey was clear, of good body, 
and pleasing flavor. White clover 
made no showing ; although there ap. 
peared to be an abundance of plants 
the bloom was scattering, and what 
there was did not appear to have any 
nectar in it. I attribute this largely 
to the fact that the plants were seed- 
lings. Next year these plants will be 
due to produce a crop of honey. I have 
noticed for many years that when we 
have a general seed crop it is followed 
by acrop of young plants (if there has 
been rain enough to cause the seed to 
germinate), and then we will not have 
a paying crop from the field until the 
second year. 

Basswood has yielded fairly well, 
and lasted from the 6th until the 22d 
of July. One thing is very noticeable, 
the honey was simply ripe and heavy 
almost as soon as deposited in the 
hive; this in spite of the fact that we 
have had plenty of rain since basswood 
first began to come into bloom. Bass- 
wood, as a rule, is apt to be thin and 
watery when first gathered, and some 
bee-keepers have made a bad record for 
themselves by extracting too soon. 
This year there will be much thin 
honeyif all fields are like mine. The 
honey that we are taking out to-day is 
more like wax than a liquid, and that 
right on top of the barrel. Who can 
tell why the honey, or nectar, rather, 
should be so much heavier some sea- 
sons than others ? 

The white clover honey of 1903 could 
not be excelled for quality, but the 
basswood crop of this year need occupy 
no second place. 

Just now the bees are working on 
catnip, and we look for a crop from 
autumn flowers on this field. I would 
certainly dislike to depend upon a field 
which produced only white clover, as 
that plant is not one that yields every 
year. It will be seen from what I have 
said that we have a chance for four 
runs, in the following order: Spring 
flowers, white clover, basswood, fall 
amber. 

Mr. Whitney, in an article in the 
last issue of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
talks as though it would be right and 
proper to urge all farmers to keep bees. 
I think there is very little sense to such 
an argument. There is no more rea- 
son why every farmer should keep bees 
than that he should raise every kind of 
crop that is produced on earth, and en 
gage in every other line of work that 
can be done on a farm. I believe that 
bee-keeping is a profession, and should 
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Syecial Notice to Bee-Keepers 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for you. 


) 

y 

y 

y 
Catalog price on > 
ROOT’S SUPPLIES. % 
y 

y 


Catalog for the asking. 


F. H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. N 
Up First Flight. 





e eon Bee vourna: When writing 





VIRGINIA QUEENS. | 


Italian Queens secured by across and years 
of careful selection from Red Clover Queens 
and Superior Stock obtained of W. Z. Hutchin- 
son. I can furnish large, vigorous Untested 
Queens at 75 cents; after June 15, 60c. Tested 
Queens, $1.00; after Jume 15, 75c. Write for dis- 
count on large orders. 


CHAS. KOEPPEN, 


22Atf FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than avy other published, 
Send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


That the New Century 
Take Notice Queen - Rearing Co. will 

have 1000 Queens ready for 
the mail by April 20. Tested, $1.00; Untested, 
75c; 5 for 3.27, 10 for $6.00. Prices on larger 
quantities and Nuclei given on application. 
“ Prompt service; fair treatment” is our motto. 

















Address, 
John W. Pharr, Prop., Berclair, Tex. 
13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





We Set ROOT’s GOODS IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 


BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co., MICH. 
INGHAM’S PATENT 
25 years the best. S| k 
Send for Circular. mo er 


2Atf T. PF. BINGH » Parwell, Mich 











National Encampment, G. A. R. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tick- 
ets, August 12th, 13th and 14th, at 
$17.75 for the round-trip from Chicago, 
via direct lines, with stop-over at 
Niagara Falls and Chautauqua Lake, 
if desired, within final limit. Also, if 
preferred, rate of $20.70 between same 
points for the round-trip via New York 
City and Boat, with liberal stop-over 
returning at that point. Tickets good 
on any train on above dates and also 
on special train from Chicago at 8 
a.m., August 13th. Final return limit 
September 30th. Meals served in 
Nickel Plate dining-cars, on American 
Club Meal Plan, ranging in price from 
35 cents to $1.00; also a la carte. City 
Ticket office, Chicago, 111 Adams St. 
Chicago depot, La Salle St. Station, 
cor. Van Buren and La Salle Sts., on 
the Elevated Loop. Write John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, 113 Adams 
St., room 298, Chicago, for reservation 
of berths in through standard and 
tourist sleeping-cars, and other de- 
tailed information. 20—30A3t 





than do the fish in the sea, or the birds 
that fly over the land. If the land- 
owner keeps bees he can not confine 
them to his own land unless he owns a 
large tract, in which case he can cer- 
tainly prevent others from establish- 
ing apiaries. As a rule, vee-papers 
urge many people to go into bee-keep- 
ing because it is to their interest to do 
so, but there is a limit to all things; 
and short crops, low prices, winter 
losses, and the good common-sense of 
many farmers, keep things level, and 
make it possible for those in the busi- 
ness to sell their product for a reason- 
ably fair price. There is a campaign 
of education going on all the time, 
educating the general public to use 
honey. If this work was not kept up 
honey would be only a drug on the mar- 
ket at the present stage of the business. 
HARRY LATHROP. 
Crawford Co., Wis., July 26. 
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Beedom Boiled Down 











Apiarian Display at St. Louis. 


Some are inclined to call down Edi- 
tcr York, of the American Bee Journal, 
for asking, ‘‘ Whois Mrs. Berthe ?” 
It is our opinion that Editor York was 
fully justified in asking just as he did. 
It will probably be remembered by our 
readers that The Modern Farmer was 
the first to ask this question. But it is 
now altogether too late to attempt to 
make the bee and honey display what 
it should be, or what the importance of 
the industry would demand. This po- 
sition should have been given to some 
man who has been prominent in the 
industry for years, who is well known 
all over the country, and a member of 
the National Association, and not a 
woman who is known only in her 
own State, is not a member of the Na- 
tional Association, and probably never 
attended one of its meetings. Who- 
ever made this appointment, let his in- 
tentions be ever so good, showed either 
great ignorance of the bee-keeping in- 
dustry of the country and its commer- 
cial importance, or else a total disre- 
gard of the qualifications necessary to 
make an enterprise of this kind a suc- 
cess. We apprehend, however, that no 
one, let him be ever so well equipped 
for this work, could have made a suc- 
cess of it under the circumstances. Be- 
sides, we doubt if any one well 
equipped would have accepted the po- 
sition under the circumstances in 
which it was given to Mrs. Berthe. As 
we said in a former article it was 
doomed to failure from the start. 
There was no possibility of success, 
owing to the fact that it was too late 
to gather together a creditable display 
of honey and apiarian supplies.—Mod- 
ern Farmer and Busy Bee. 


A History of Alfalfa. 


The name alfalfais of Arabic origin, 
and has persistently followed the plant 
through Latin America and into those 
parts of America into which the Span- 
iards introduced it. The plant is not 
unknown in the Eastern United States, 
having been introduced a number of 
times from Western Europe, especially 











TENNESSEE 
QUEENS -----< 


Daughters of Select Im- 

rt Italian, Select 

ong-Tongue (Moore's), 
and Select Golden, bred 
3% miles qpart, aud mated 
to Select Drones. No im- 
pure bees within 3 miles, 
and but few within 5 
miles. No disease; 31 
years’ experience. Ail 
mismated queens replaced 
free. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. 


Price before July lst. After July Ist. 
o- w t © 





Untested ...... $ .75 $4.00 $7.50 $ .60 $3.25 $ 6.00 
Select ......... 1.00 5.00 9.00 .75 4.25 8.00 
Tested......... 1.50 800 15.00 1.25 6.50 12.00 


Select Tested .. 2.00 10.00 18.00 1.50 800 15.00 
RR ee ee $3.00 each 
Send for Circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Diseases of Bees. 


I have a positive cure for black brood, pickled 
brood and bee-paralysis, and have no doubt 
same treatment will cure foul bruod. 

Send for particulars to 


HENRY ALLEY, 


31Dtf WEN4AM, MASS. 


LOSS BY LICE 


on poultry amounts to many times 
the cost of Lambert’s Death to 
Lice—the sure preventive. All 
loss Can be saved and more profit 
made by the use of this famous 
powder. It frees setting hens from 
these ts without harming eggs 
or chicks. A trial box 10c will 
prove it. 100 oz., by express, #1.(”. 
“Pocket Book Pointers” fre« 


¢ DB. J. Lambert, Bor 707. Apponaug. 4 |. 
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THE HIGHEST. 


Now is the time to requeen 
your colonies for next season’s 
service. 


A circular on request. 


LAWRENCE C. MILLER, 


P.O. Box 1113. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
31A6t 
VAVAY, 
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10 CENTS A YEAR. 


MAGAZINE, largest, 
brightest and finest 
ILLUSTRATED MAGa- 


4 ZINE in the world for 
pj H Hie 10c a year, to intro- 
duce it ONLY. 
It is bright and up- 
to-date. Tells all about Southern Home Life. 
it is full of fine engravings of grand scenery, 
buildings and famous people. Send at once. 
% a year, postpaid, anywhere in the U.S., Can- 
ada and Mexico. Six years, Wc. Or,clubs of 
6 names, 50c; 12 for$1. Send usaclub. Money 
back if not delighted. Stamps taken. Cut this 
out. Send to-day. THE DIXIE HOME, 
24A48t No. 75, Birmingham, Alabama. 


$10 0 WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED 
b] OUR TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MANUFACTURING PLANT 
—and are ready to do business. Write us for 


leaflet showing our special Hives and prices. 
It is the greatest bargain you ever saw. 


Mondeng Mfg. Company, 


147 Cedar Lake Road. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Clubbing Off 


Modern Farmer... .......scccesscoss 
Western Fruit Grower ............ 
Poultry Gazette........... 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture 


Here 
isa 
Sample. 


All one year only $1.00. 

Write for those just as good. 

Sample Free 

New SUBSCRIBERS cau have the AMEk- 
I1CAN BEE JOURNAL in place of GLEAN- 
INGS, if they wish, or all for $1.60. Re- 
newals to American Bee Journal add 


40c more. MODERN FARMER, 
st. Joseph, Mo. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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VAVAVAVATAVAYVAVAYAYAYVAY, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


that is over a quarter of a 
A Journal century old aaéle still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 





American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Wns §$Chariton, N. Y.,says: “We 
“ey cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood, 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
* it with — — 2 oo do all 
ou say it will.’ Catalog and price-list free. 
4 Aaaress, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


Piease Mention Kes Journal when writing 


8-Frame <:5% Hive for $1. 


This hive is rabbetted at corners; is the best 
$1 hive made. No. 1 Sections, $4; No.2, $3.50. 
Shipping-Cases, 12-lb., $8 per 100; 24-lb., $13; 
20 1b. Danzy, $10; without glass, 50c less per 100. 
Doveta led Hives, Foundation, Smokers, etc., 
CHEAP. Send for List. 











W. D. Soper, &-2. 3. Jackson, Mich. 


22Ctf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


POULTRY SUCCESS CO. 
The 20th Century Poultry Magazine. 

15th year, 32to 64 pages. Beautifully illus- 
trated, up-to-date and helpful. Best known 
writers. Shows readers how to succeed with 
poultry. 50 CENTS PER YEAR, Special intro- 
ductory offers: 10 months 25 cents, including 
large practical poultry book free: 4 months’ 
trial 10 ceats. Stamps accepted. Sample copy 

fre. POULTRY SuCcCEss Co. Dept. 17, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or DES MOINES, Iowa. 


49Ctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
hey are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
uliy covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
his the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. _ $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL 
“ease mention Bee yourna! when writing 


A CHANCE to get 


FINE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Beauty and utility. None better. 


J.F.MICHAEL R.1, Winchester, Ind. 


23Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Please “Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 

















from France, where it is known as 
‘*lucerne,’’ but it has never gained a 
foothold in the East, at least until the 
last few years. It is now being intro- 
duced under its proper name, ‘‘alfalfa.”’ 
At present there is a genuine craze 
among the farmers of the Eastern half 
of the United States concerning this 
plant and some of its more important 
varieties. It will undoubtedly become 
the leading hay crop of the East in 
those sections where soil and climate 
favor its development. 

Alfalfa has always been the stand- 
ard hay-plant of arid America, where 
it is grown almost exclusively under 
irrigation. In those parts of the irri- 
gated section where the soil and cli- 
mate are favorable, alfalfa is indeed a 
marvelous plant. In Southern Califor- 
nia, where irrigation water is plentiful 
and intelligently applied, five crops of 
hay are cut in a single season, while as 
far north as Central Washington, three 
good crops are secured, and in excep- 
tional seasons four. In the Imperial 
Valley, of Southern California, eight 
crops of alfalfa hay are not unusual 
for the season of 12 months. 

Unfortunately, alfalfa is somewhat 
particular as regards soil and climate. 
From its habit of growth it is not suit- 
able to heavy clay soils or soils under- 
laid by clay hardpan. Its roots pene- 
trate very deeply, andif the soil is of 
the proper texture it is no uncommon 
thing for the roots to penetrate the soil 
from 11 to20 feet. In exceptional in- 
stances the roots have been known to 
penetrate the soil more than 100 feet. 
This great depth of root-growth en- 
ables alfalfa to draw up stores of 
plant-food that are unavailable to or- 
dinary crops and gives it great longev- 
ity. Many alfalfa fields in the West 
are yielding good crops after having 
been cut for 25 years. It is seldom 
wise to leavea field of alfalfa for so 
long a time as this, because plants will 
be killed here and there by trampling, 
making the stand thinner and allow- 
ing weeds to get a start; but as long 
as the stand is good, and weeds do not 
bother, there is no object in plowing 
up an alfalfa field. 

For its best development this crop 
requires a deep, sandy loam, free from 
standing water within several feet of 
the surface; abundant water to be 
preferably applied at stated intervals 
by irrigation, in not too large quanti- 
ties; long, hot summers, and winters 
not too severe. Where these conditions 
exist alfalfa has nocompetitor as a 
hay-producer, but it will thrive on a 
good many types of soil; in fact, al- 
most anywhere except in stiff clays, 
light, dry sandsand wet soils. The 
great value of alfalfa lies in its great 
yielding power, its palatability to 
stock and the largeamount of nitrogen 
it contains. Most hay crops of this 
country contain too little nitrogen, 
and it is necessary for the stockmen to 
make up this deficiency by buying ex- 
pensive mill products, such as cotton- 
seed meal, linseed-oil cakes, etc. Al- 
falfa is one of those plants which draw 
a large amount of nitrogen from the 
atmosphere. It enriches the ground 
upon which it grows as far as nitrogen 
is concerned, and it has been found 
that almost without exception a grain 
crop following alfalfa will makea phe- 
nomenal yield. 

Some recent experiments indicate 
that when alfalfa hay isrun through a 








ee 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 
BEES AND NUCLE}. 


Choice home-bred ang 
Select Imported Stock, 
All Queens reared in fy}} 
colonies. 


One Untested Queen 
“ Tested Queen.. »” 
* Selected “.. 1.10 
ae Be 25 1.65 

“ Comb Nucleus (n 

Queen)........ 1.00 


oe 


. 


All grades ready now. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 

For prices on quantities and description of 
each grade of Queens, send for free Price-List 


J. L. STRONG 
204 East Logan Street, CLARINDA, lOWA. 


Please mention Bee Soarnal wnen writins 


FOR SALE—in Arizona, on the 
Gila River, RANCH AND BEES. 


150 colonies or more of fine ITALIAN BEES 
in L. hives, L. and H. frames, extra supers, 
with comus, 6 frame Cowan Extractor, Tanks, 
etc. This was a pour year on account of sand- 
storm at time of blossoming of mesquite; got 
ouly 185 cases. The honey from mesquite is 
water-white. Wehave W. Moody, cottonwood, 
willows to build up on in abundance; alfalfa 
yields good here; also a few of the honey-trees. 
Ranch of 80 acres, about 20 fenced. Alfalfain 
stack worth about $100 to $150; alfalfa in seed, 
about $300 to $400; pair of fine mares, for work 
and saddle; two colts, 14% years, as large as 
dams; wagon and harness- Adobe of 4 rooms, 
2 beds, stove, and cooking utensils—a batch’s 
outfit. Plenty of game; costs nothing for wood; 
7 miles from station. New canal being put in 
Hot for about 2 months; rest of year finest of 
fine. A good place forsore lungs. You buy 
for cash this bargain for $1,200 A good year 
for the bees will give you 20 to 30tons of honey 
About 15 acres are nearly ready to plant. Good 
stock country; anything you plant will grow 
here. Good reascns for selling. For more in- 
formation, call on or address, 

W. F. MCDONALD, 


PAaLoMas, Yuma Co., ARIZONA. 








Att 





kinds just arrived from G. B. Lewis’ 
Factory, and are ready to fill orders > 
quick. Send us your orders ior every- 
thing. We have it. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
VAVALATAIATAIALALAZ 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Iv PAYS — 


to order your 


. aid . 1 
Bee=-Supplies @ Winter-Cases 
NOW, while we can serve ywu PROMPTLY) 
and get them at BOTTOM PRICES. 


R. H. SCHMIDT CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 
27A26¢ Please mention the Bee Journal 











Nickel Plate Excursion 

to Boston, Mass., and return, account 
G. A. R. National Encampment, at 
$17.75 for the round-trip, from Chicago. 
Tickets good on any train August 12th, 
13th and 14th, and on special train 
from Chicago at 8a.m., August 13th. 
Final return limit September 30th 
Also rate of $20.70 for round-trip via 
New York City and Boat, with liberal 
stop-over returning at that point. If 
desired, stop-over can be obtained at 
Niagara Falls and Chautauqua Lake 
within final limit. Three trains daily, 
with modern sleeping-cars. Particu 
lars at city ticket office, 111 Adams St 

Chicago, or address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams St., room 
298, Chicago, for reservation of berths 
in through standard or tourist slee; 

ing-cars. 18—30A3t 
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shredder and pulverized itis almost 
equal, pound for pound, to bran as a 
food for cattle. When stockmen learn 
this it will certainly havea decided ef- 
fect upon the cost of keeping livestock 
especially dairy cows, in these sections 
where alfalfa is grown. Another point 
that should not be overlooked is the in- 
creased value of the rich farmyard 
manure when livestock are fed rich, 
nitrogenous food like alfalfa hay. 


Although alfalfa is somewhat par- 
ticular as to soil and climate, or, 
rather, it should be said, responds 
readily to favorable conditions of soil 
and Climate, it is at the same time 
widely distributed in this country. On 
the Pacific Coast it has been cultiva- 
ted from Southern California to the 
British line, and even beyond. It is 
grown west of the Coast Range of 
mountains, but in the interior valleys 
of the Coast States it has proven itself 
perfectly at home. It has also done 
well in Louisiana, Mississippi and the 
other Southern States, and last year a 
farmer in New York reported five tons 
per acre. This shows that the range 
of adaptability of this plant is greater 
than was previously supposed. 


As a honey-plant it is a wonder. 
Nearly the entire West depends upon 
alfalfa for the honey crop. Alfalfa 
yields a honey of the most delicious 
flavor, and is much sought after by 
cousumers the world over. Every year 
the alfalfa fields are being extended, 
and with this extension new apiaries 
are being established, keeping pace 
with the new development.— Harry 
Briggs, in Western Bee Journal. 





See eee nen eae 


CONVENTION NOTICE. 


National at St. Louis.—The annual session of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association for 1904 
will be held in September, at St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 27 and 28 will be devoted to Association 
work and its interests. Weexpect many prom- 
inent foreign bee-keepers to be present on these 
days. 

Sept. 29, National Day. ; 

Sept. 30, Imspectors’ Day. Twenty bee-in- 
spectors from all over the United States and 
Canada are counted on to introduce and discuss 
“ The Diseases of Bees,” etc. 

Mr. N. E. France will exhibit, in the Conven- 
tion Hall,alarge map of the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Europe. Each State and 
Country will havea shelf attached tothe map 
with a one-peund sample of each kind of honey 
produced. Many other exhibits of special in- 
terest will be shown. : 

We expect to see the largest gathering of bee- 
keepers ever beld inthis country. A more de- 
tailed program will appear later. 

GEo. W, BrRopBECK, Sec. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Missouri.—The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet Sept. 26.in St. Louis, in 
the game hall to be used by the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Further particulars 
later. Arrangements are being made for our 
accommodation by C. P. Dadant, in connection 
with the National Association. 

Wakenda, Mo. W. T. Cary, Sec. 








Langstroth on tne 
ack Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This'is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WANTED —Coms Honey, WHOLESALE.— 
Will buy your crop outright, cash at your 
depot anywhere inthe U.S., if price and qual- 
ity are right. We have salesmen in nearly 
every market in U.S., but buy only through 
Thos. J. Staniey, Manzanola, Colo., our honey- 
man who spends the season in the West super- 
intending our apiaries and looking after West- 
ern car-lots of honey. Address us there direct, 
stating what your honey is gathered from,what 
grade, the average weight of section, how 
packed, color, etc.; quantity, when yon can de- 
liver, and lowest cash price per pound properly 
crated and delivered to your depot. Would like 
to kuow about what the freight rate to your 
nearest city. We believe that our purchases 
are larger than any other firm or association. 
Yours ior business, THOS, C. STANLEY & SON, 


29Atf MANZANOLA, Otero Co., COLO. 





Cheap Rates to Boston via New York 
City and Boat. 

$20.70 for the round-trip, from Chi- 
cago, via Nickel Plate Road, August 
12th, 13th and 14th, with liberal stop- 
over at New York City returning, and 
also stopover at Niagara Falls and 
Chautauqua Lake within final limit, if 
desired. Also rate of $17.75 from Chi- 
cago to Boston and return, via direct 
lines. Tickets good on any train on 
above dates and also on special train 
from Chicago at 8a.m., August 13th. 
Final return limit September 30th, by 
depositing ticket. Through sleeping- 
car service. Meals in Nickel’ Plate 
dining-cars, on American Club Meal 
Plan, ranging in price from 35 cents to 
$1.00; also service a lacarte. Write 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 113 
Adams St., room 298, Chicago, for res- 
ervation of berths in through standard 
and tourist sleeping-cars, and full par- 
ticulars. 19—30A3t 
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have the largest stock in Michigan, and can ship at once. 

‘ Beeswax wanted at highest market prices. 

4 

4 


LEWIS C. & A. G. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OSAZAZAZAZAZAZALALALA AAA PP PPPDTa 


Prompt Shipments Our Specialty, 


If you want your orders filled within 24 hours, send them to us. We 










Please Mention the Bee Journal Yaco.zeene... 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 








Cuicaco, July 19—There is a plentiful supply 
of honey of all kinds onthe market with no 
sales being made; prices therefore cannot be 
more than on an asking basis. Very little if 
any choice to fancy comb, but a large amount 
of what would average No. 1 is offered at 10@12c; 
no sale for off grades or damaged lots. Ex- 
tracted, white,6@7c; ambers, 5@6c. Beeswax, 
27@28c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., July 7.—The sales of comb 
honey, which are made now, amount but to 
very little. Some fancy comb left from last 
season finds sales for 12%@i3%c. The new is 
just beginning to be offered and small lots are 
coming in. Extracted for manufacturing pur- 
poses finds a fairdemand. I quote amber in 
barrels from 5% @5i¢c; in caus, 4c more; water- 
white alfalfa, 64¢c; extra fancy white clover, 
Tic. Beeswax, 28c. C. H. W. Weper. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 21.—We are approaching 
the demand for new crop honey. There have 
been no receipts thus far to speak of—not 
enough to establish as yet. We could sell a 
limited amount of light comb at 15@l6c. Old 
crop is well cleared out of this market, and we 
look for a good trade in honey this season. 
Extracted, demand light; some small lots ar- 
riving; holding at 7c for white, and 6c for dark. 
Beeswax quiet at 28@30< H.R. Wricurt. 


CINCINNATI, July 15.—The supply of honey at 
the present time is limited, with but moderate 
demand. New hcney is beginning to arrive. 
We quote our market today as follows: Am- 
ber extracted in barrels and cans, 54 @6%c: 
white clover, 64@8c. Comb honey (demand 
limited), 13@14c for fancy and No.1. Beeswax. 
29e. Tue Freep W.Morts Co, 


Boston, July 8.—Our market on honey, both 
comb and extracted is practically in a slum- 
bering condition, as there is really no call 
whatever. 

Prices remain as before quoted, but are really 
only nominal. BLAKE, Scott & Lex. 


Kansas City, July 25.—The receipts of new 
honey are gradually growing heavier, although 
it is alittle earlier yet for much of a demand; 
with good weather, we look for the demand to 
pick up considerably. Market to day on fancy 
white comb honey,and No.1 stock, $2.75 per 
case of 24 sections. Beeswax moving slowly at 
30c per pound. C. C. CLemons & Co, 


New York, June 21.—Very little demand for 
comb honey. Some trade for No.l and fancy 
white, at from 12@13c, while dark and amber 
are almost unsalable. Extracted is in fair de- 
mand, although prices are irregular. We quote 
from 5@6%c, according to quality. Southern 
in barrels, at from 50@55c per gallon. 

Beeswax more plentiful and prices are grad- 
ually declining. e quote 283)2%. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8.—There is little or no 
call for comb honey and no sales beiug made. 
with some offers of new crop at varyiny prices. 
There has beeua big lot of extracted honey 
carried over, enough to carry through the sea- 
son if no more was produced this season, from 
from the present outlook. We quote fancy ex- 
tracted, white, 7@7}¢c; amber, 6c; Southern. 
5%c. Beeswax lower—28c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. M. A. SELSER. 


San FRANCISCO, July 20.—White comb, 1-1b. 
sections, 124%@1l3c; amber, 9wllc. Extracted 
white, 5%@6c; light amber, 5@5%c; amber: 
4@44c; dark amber, 34@3c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 28@30c; dark, 26@27%c. 

There are no heavy quantities offering, 
neither is there much demand. Inquiry is 
mostiy ou local account, and is largely for 
sirictly select water-white. The propurtion of 
lattersort is decidedly light in present supplies. 
Market for amber grades is not displaying any 
noteworthy firmne:s. 5 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 


199 SOUTH WaTesrR ST. CHiICaco. ttt. 


W ante To Sell My Apiary 








of 9) colonies. Good con 
dition; straight combs; 


gvod location. A liberal discount on fixtures 
and supplies. B. F. Hastines, Perry Park Col. 


29A2 Please mention the Bee Journa 
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PERF'HCT Goopnps! 
LOw PRICES ! 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 
We manufacture 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
(Been at it over 20 years.) 


It is always BEST to buy of the makers. 
New Ilustrated Catalog Free. 


For nearly 14 years we have pubiished 


The = American + Bee-Keeper 


(Monthly, 50c a year.) 


The best magazine for beginners, edited by one 
of the mcst experienced bee-keepers in 
America. Sample copy free. 

ddress, 


the W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN. N.Y. 
W. M. Gerrish, Eppin 








g, N. H., carries a full 
line of our goods at Catalog prices. Order of 
him and save the freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


@ewsns 
K 1, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, IE 
? NEW YORK % 


Manufactures and carries in stock wd <p 
artice a bee-keeper uses. BEES AND 
<> QUEENS IN SEASON. 
ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
Bee-Keepets’ Supplies Galore. 


Apiaries—Glen Cove, L.I. Catalog free. 
Catalog Free. 


Brace 
A No. 1 Smoker by mail, $1. 
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Bees, Honey and Beeswax bonght and sold 
for cash. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 
1 ALTA Sita, EAST ST. LOUIS. ILL. 


Sections, Comb Foundation, 
and Dovetailed Hives 
UPON RECEIPT of ORDER 
Washington St. : 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
AA AAA SANA DANA DADA AAA AAA 


in regular packages. 

Open Day and Night. 
Shipping Facilities Unequaled 
Please mention Bee Jourral when writine 
The Demand for 

9 o * 
Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Anywhere. 
becomes greater each year. 


O.M.SC0tb G0. wasnice 









> 
Pl ll ll el od 


Rush Orders § 


Are pouring in, but we are filling them 
(almost every single one) within a few 
ay after they are received. We can 





The following re- 


EXCEL IN STORING CAPACITY. 


B. S. Taylor, a large honey-producer of Per- 
ris, Cal., who sent me an order for 75 queens at 
one time, says: 


“TI havea large apiary mostly of your stock, 
and I have never, in my 30 years’ experience, 
seen so quiet and gentle bees to handle, and in 
storing capacity they excel anything I have 
ever had.” 

Untested Queens, 75c each: six, $4.00; dozen, 
$7.50. Select Untested, $1.00 each; six, $5.00 
dozen, $9.00. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Descriptive circular free. 

I am now filling orders by return mail, and 
shall probably be able to do so till the close of 


he season. 
a J. P. MOORE, 
31Dtf MORGAN, PENDLETON CO., KY. 


“Lease mention Bee journal When writune 
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¢ 7 Dadant’s Foundation 3 


% Year Year 3 


. We Guarantee Satisfaction. Westnere Beare tz tees 


No SAGGING, NoLOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING, 
# W Because it has always given better sati 
. hy does it sell so well ? faction than any at by Because in 


26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments, 








. Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee=-Keepers’ Supplies 


_OF ALL KINDS. 


f Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


. BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 


DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il. 
ee errs 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


DON’T RUN THE RISK 


Of Having to Wait for 


OOUONS and Shipping-Gases. 


Send to Us and 


(6b Oé Best, and Get It Quick. 
BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEE WARE 
luxe |S 3 


MAKES THE FINEST 
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G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis., 











